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a, A FINAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
Mr. J. Ramsay MacDonald sailed May 
\ 17th. Refunds for the April 26th dinner 
planned in his honour are being mailed 
this week. Cancellation has cost the 
Association about $1,000. Will you help 
meet this unforeseen expense, incurred 
in an effort to give F. P. A. members a 
unique opportunity ? 


— 
CNR RAEN 0 


Entered as second- 
class matter December 
3. 1921, at the Post 
Office at New York, 
N. Y¥., under the act 
ef March 3, 1879. 
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THE ECONOMIC 


CONFERENCE 


FTER two weeks of discussion, the 

significance and probable outcome of 
the International Economic Conference 
have become clearer. Convened at Gen- 
eva on May 4, this world assembly, repre- 
senting forty-six nations, has set for it- 
self a formidable program which covers 
the whole range of world economic prob- 
lems. The questions of European trade 
barriers, international cartels and trade 
agreements are assuming paramount im- 
portance. 

To guard against misunderstanding the 
following points should be kept in mind: 
y 1) The delegates, though named by 
their governments, have been selected for 
their technical ability rather than as poli- 
tical representatives. 

2) The Economic Conference has no 
power to draft conventions or to take 
official action on any of the problems out- 
lined in the agenda. It is nevertheless 
hoped that on certain definite points they 
will be able to suggest a program of ac- 
tion which will be taken up later in a 
conference of plenipotentiaries. By this 
means, as well as by arousing public 
opinion to bring about a change in the 
policies of the different European coun- 
tries, the Economic Conference is expected 
to produce material results. 

3) On the general problem of Euro- 
pean tariff barriers, the conclusions of the 
Economic Conference are expected to lead 
to official action. The agitation for the 
lowering of tariff barriers should not be 
FF interpreted, however, as a free-trade 
movement. The efforts of the Economic 
Conference are directed in the main to 
two specific tariff changes: 

a) The repeal of retaliatory tariffs and the 
negotiation of commercial treaties such as. ex- 
isted before the war when the retaliatory 
features of the tariff laws of the various coun- 
tries were not actually put into force, but 


were used for purposes of bargaining to secure 

more favorable commercial treaties. 

b) The stabilization of tariff regulations 
in the various countries. The practices of the 
various countries in permitting the Cabinet to 
raise and lower tariffs almost at will is con- 
sidered even more dangerous to the normal 
flow of trade than the height of the tariff 
rates themselves; and one of the chief desires 
of the Economic Conference is to establish a 
reliable and fixed system of tariff rates 
throughout Europe. 

4) Behind the specific measures of 
tariff reform is also an attempt to destroy 
the fundamental concept of national self- 
sufficiency upon which the system of 
tariffs has been erected, and to make clear 
the distinction between “legitimate” and 
“non-legitimate” protection. This distinc- 
tion is not unfamiliar to Americans. 

5) A further problem of importance 
is that of international industrial under- 
standings. It is doubtful if the Confer- 
ence will be able to suggest any specific 
conventions for the purpose of regulating 
these cartels, such as is provided by the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Law. It may have 
the effect, however, of bringing interna- 
tional trade agreements under the closer 
scrutiny of public opinion and thus pre- 
vent the abuses which might result from 
the monopoly form of organization. 

From this latter point of view the Con- 
ference may well become a demonstration 
of European solidarity. But it would be 
foolish to assume that it will lead to a 
Pan-Europa antagonistic to the United 
States. 


Re-Defining The Little Entente 


HE three members of the little En- 

tente—Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and 
Rumania—are finding solidarity increas- 
ingly more difficult to maintain. This 
fact, patent for some time, was illustrated 
once again at the annual meeting of Little 
Entente representatives held at Joachims- 
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thal, May 13 to 15. It was common dis- 
trust of Hungary which motivated the 
formation of the Little Entente in 1920 
and 1921. It is fear of Russia, Italy and 
Germany which today bids fair to wreck 
it. 

The three members of the Little Entente 
in 1920 and 1921 wished nothing so much 
as to maintain their hold upon former 
Hungarian territory ceded to them by the 
Treaty of Trianon, and the alliance be- 
came the medium for expressing their 
determination to hold Hungary literally 
and uncompromisingly to the terms of that 
treaty. Today, although Hungary is much 
stronger than it was seven years ago, the 
Little Entente has almost lost its attitude 
of expectant defense. Each of its mem- 
bers has become preoccupied with what it 
considers a more pressing foreign menace. 
Jugoslavia is vigilantly prepared for a 
war with Italy for the maintenance of Al- 
banian independence and the freedom of 
the Adriatic. Rumania and Russia face 
each other belligerently across the prov- 
ince of Bessarabia, which the former has 
annexed but might not be able to hold were 
Russia to attempt its recovery. Czecho- 
slovakia, with its large German minori- 
ties, views the increase of Germany’s pres- 
tige and strength with a lively apprehen- 
sion. 

Each of the three countries desires to 
make use of the Little Entente as a coun- 
terpoise to the strength of its own rival. 
But none of them has succeeded, for Italy, 
the enemy of Jugoslavia, has been the 
friend of Rumania since the former rati- 
fied the Bessarabian Treaty last March, 
and Russia, the enemy of Rumania, may 
serve Jugoslavia as an ally in the Adriatic 
affair, while neither Rumania nor Jugo- 
slavia is anxious to incur the enmity of 
Germany. It is not difficult therefore to 
believe the current reports that last week- 
end’s Little Entente Conference resulted 
in an understanding that a common policy 
could no longer be expected except in cul- 
tural, economic and commercial matters, 
and that each member should henceforth 
be left free to pursue an independent 
foreign policy. 

Notes 


After more than a week, the raid by a 
force of 150 police on the offices of Arcos, 
Ltd., in London, remains more of a mystery 
than ever. The search which lasted for 
four days included not only the files and 
papers of the trading organization itself, 
through which Russian business in Britain 
is conducted, but also the quarters of the 
Soviet Trade Delegation in the same build- 
ing. The explanation given by the Home 
Secretary in answer to sharp criticism in 
the House of Commons was that he had 
reason to believe that an important state 
paper was in the possession of one of the 
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employees of Arcos. The debate in the 
House of Commons this week may disclose 
other and more convincing motives for 
what on the surface appears to be an al- 
most unprecedented action. In the mean- 
time, there will be littie value in guessing 
whether considerations of domestic or for- 
eign politics weighed more heavily in Sir 
William Joynson-Hick’s order. The Soviet 
Government has made a protest against 
the raid, charging violation of diplomatic 
immunity, and asking from Great Britain 
a clear and unevasive answer on the ques- 
tion of future trade relations between the 
two countries. 


Great Britain’s new policy of watchful 
waiting in China has occasioned immense 
relief at Hankow and Nanking alike. In 
recent statements to the foreign powers, 
however, the two governments are reveal- 
ing quite different reactions. Eugene 
Chen, Hankow Foreign Minister, refer- 
ring in Chamberlain’s statement says: 

“Before three months have passed we shall 
conquer our way to Peking, where, in the 
name of Nationalist China and of the Kuomin- 
tang, I will speak language Chamberlain will 
be unable to ignore. 

“His reference to my Government was ludic- 
rous and deeply tragic in its ignorance. 

_ “England will suffer deep and lasting injury 

if she flirts with Chiang Kai Shek, who won’t 

last out the summer.” 

On May 13, the Nanking Government 
through its new Foreign Minister, C. C. 
Wu, made its first move for the negotia- 
tion of new treaties. Mr. Wu’s statement 
read in part: 

_ “The Nationalist Government, in addressing 

itself to the task of the abrogation of the un- 

equal treaties, will employ legitimate means. 

It has noted the statements emanating from 

the authorized spokesmen of the foreign Gov- 

ernments as to the inapplicability of the exist- 
ing treaties and their readiness to meet the 
wishes of the Chinese people. With every con- 
fidence in the good intentions of the foreign 

Governments, this Government earnestly hopes 

that negotiations for new treaties can be im- 

mediately opened.” 

In response to this overture Secretary 
Kellogg has announced only that America 
will adhere to her policy of waiting until 
a government, representing China as a 
whole, appoints delegates to negotiate new 


treaties. JAMES G. MCDONALD. 
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